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THE BUDGET SYSTEM IN CANADA 

PRACTICALLY all the great countries of the world, with 
the notable exception of the United States, now possess 
the budget system of financial administration. The 
progress of the movement to secure such a system there, marked 
as it has been by a spirit of scientific research which has 
resulted in giving a great mass of valuable data to the world, 
has had a very wide educative value. It has been followed 
with interest in Canada, where a budget system was inaugu- 
rated more than three-quarters of a century ago, long before the 
different provinces were united in the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian system, originally copied from that of Great 
Britain, has developed native peculiarities, which are probably 
the result of the operation of ideals and influences common to 
both Canada and the United States. Fundamentally, however, 
the system is British; and it may be observed that where 
Canada has departed from the British model, as a rule it has 
not been for the betterment of her financial system. 

As good a definition as any of the term " budget " was given 
in these words before the select committee of Congress ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report on the adoption of the 
budget system in the United States : 

A national budget is the instrument through which the several 
financial operations of the government are co-related, compared one 
with the other, and brought under examination at one and the same 
time. It should be at once a report, an estimate, and a proposal. It 
is a document through which the chief executive, as the authority 
responsible for the actual conduct of governmental affairs, comes be- 
fore the fund-raising and fund-granting authority, and makes full 
report regarding the manner in which he and his subordinates have 
administered affairs during the last completed year; in which he 
exhibits the present condition of the public treasury; and, on the 
basis of such information, sets forth his program of work for the 
year to come, and the manner in which he proposes that such work 
shall be financed. 
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This document must be complete and detailed. It must cover all 
the financial operations of the government and cover them in such a 
way that the relationship between past action and proposals for the 
future revenues and expenditures and assets and liabilities may be 
clearly seen. The most important feature of a budget is that it shall 
be all-comprehensive. It must bring together in one consolidated 
statement all the facts regarding the financial condition of the treas- 
ury, and the revenues and expenditures of the government, past and 
prospective. 

Just how closely the budget in Canada approximates to this 
model we need not discuss here; even in the case of the most 
perfect tool, much depends on the skill of the craftsman. In 
the matter of exhaustive details, frankness of statement and 
comprehensiveness, however, it would be difficult to surpass the 
budget and budget speech of the present Ceuiadian Minister 
of Finance, Sir Henry Drayton, presented to the House of 
Commons in May last. It is a pamphlet of forty pages. In it 
he first presents the financial position of the Dominion, giving 
comparative statistics of development for forty or fifty years; 
goes into detail regarding the country's gross debt of over 
three billions ; and delivers a little homily on inflation of com- 
modities, currency and credits. The trade of the country is 
analyzed, particularly that with the United States and the 
United Kingdom. The revenue and expenditure for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1920, are given, as well as for the 
coming year, 1920-21, the former more or less exactly, and the 
latter only approximately. It may be noted here — as will be 
shown hereafter — ^that a rather cavalier way of estimating is 
one of the particulars in which Canada departs from the sound 
British model. After a reference to the acquisition of the 
Grand Trunk Railway system by the government, our Canadian 
budgeteer launches forth on the details of that part of his 
statement which is edways awaited with most interest — his 
taxation proposals. Then follows a reference to tariff revision, 
which is now (October) under way and, finally, the formal 
resolutions embodying the proposed amendments to the tariff. 

After open rebellion in Upper and Lower Canada (now the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec) , the British Government sent 
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a wise man, in the person of Lord Durham, to investigate 
Canadian conditions. His report is a model and a guide to the 
spirit of the Canadian constitution. He advised that the sys- 
tem of responsible government should be introduced, and with- 
in the next ten years it was established in all the British North 
American colonies. And he recommended that the right of 
private members of the Assembly to introduce money bills 
should be abolished. 

The historians of the period which ended with the establish- 
ment of responsible government note the condition of waste and 
confusion in the administration of all the North American 
colonies. Speaking of one of the maritime provinces, a con- 
temporary writer says : 

The business of the legislature was conducted with a loose hand. 
There was no restriction by the government upon the expenditures, 
but every member had access to the public chest in his own way for 
the benefit of his constituents, without regard to system, calculation, 
or economy. The budget was formed not as now by the Provincial 
Secretary with the whole government answerable for it; but in a 
haphazard way, every member, no matter how outre his ideas of 
trade, having an equal voice in its preparation. The public monies 
were expended on roads, bridges, etc., in accordance with the wants 
or wishes of the inhabitants of particular districts, affording large 
jobs sometimes to favorites and active supporters of candidates for 
the Assembly. The most influential members generally managed to 
get the lion's share in the supply distribution. 

The above is somewhat suggestive of those " pork barrel " influ- 
ences which, we are told, still prevail in the United States. 
While, as will be shown hereafter, Canadian Governments are 
not completely removed from personal influences in the recom- 
mendations which they make for expenditures, there is no doubt 
that the budget system, with its responsibility cast upon the 
Government of the day, is a vast improvement on the regime 
described above. The same conditions prevailed in all parts 
of Canada. " Every man proposes a vote for his own job ", 
said Lord Sydenham, who came to Canada to carry out Lord 
Durham's recommendations, " and bills are introduced with- 
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out notice and carried through all their stages in a quarter of 
an hour. One of the greatest advantages of the union will 
be that it will be possible to introduce a new system of legis- 
lating, and, above all, a restriction on the initiation of money 
votes." This privilege, needless to say, was one which many 
private members did not abandon without a struggle. It was, 
however, strongly advocated, particularly by members of the 
oppositions; and the great majority of legislators were no 
doubt pleased with the change, as was the case when political 
patronage was abolished in Canada on the formation of Union 
Government in 1917. 

The next great step in constitutional and financial develop- 
ment in Canada came with the formation of the Dominion as a 
federal organization in 1867. The new central government 
took over much of both the assets and the liaibilities of the 
different provinces, and granted annual subsidies in lieu of 
customs taxes which were surrendered, in order to prevent the 
necessity for the imposition of direct taxation by the provinces. 
The subsidy arrangement has since been the source of some 
trouble to the federal government. The amounts granted have 
been several times revised upwards; and further applications 
for increases are now pending. 

The Canadian budgetary and financial system, like so many 
of the experiments in government which have been worked out 
on this continent, was adapted from that of Great Britain. It 
was hoped that the introduction of responsible government in 
Canada would result, as it had in the mother country, in elimi- 
nating greed, selfishness and a somewhat loose conception of 
public trust, and to a considerable extent this has been effected. 
How far it has fallen short of this ideal will be noted later. 
In the meantime, let us look at some of the aspects of the 
Canadian system as it works in practice. 

The fiscal year in Canada begins on April i. Before the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada in 1841, it began on Janu- 
ary I ; in 1864 this was changed to July I, and remained so until 
changed to the present date in 1906. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment does not meet on any fixed date from year to year but on 
a date announced by the Government, usually some weeks in 
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advance. For some time past this date has fallen not long 
after the first of the year. When the change was made to July, 
the governing circumstance in the estimates was the harvest, the 
returns being made " up to the time when the product of one 
harvest was completely exhausted, and when the estimates for 
the future year were necessarily based upon the results of the 
preceding harvest." This arrangement was confirmed by Con- 
federation; but the need of a further change soon became 
apparent. Parliament had been accustomed to meet early in 
the spring ; but as the session lengthened with increasing busi- 
ness, the date was thrown back toward the first of the year, 
making it more difficult to have the estimates ready in time, 
or for ministers to become conversant with their details. 
By the final change, in 1906, the public accounts were made to 
include the period from April i to March 3 1 . 

Obviously, the most suitable time to call Parliament together 
is in November, when most of the harvesting work is over, 
rather than in the spring, which is the farmer's busy time. Not 
only do the spring sessions seriously interfere with the work of 
the farmer members, who are becoming so important a factor 
in the make-up of the Canadian House of Commons, but, owing 
to our short working season for many kinds of public works, 
it is desirable that the money should be voted and work begin 
as early in the season as it is possible to carry it on. Other- 
wise, it may be nearly a full year after the money is available 
before necessary public works are begun. 

All the public monies and revenue over which the Parlia- 
ment of Canada has the power of appropriation are covered 
by what is known as the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The 
Audit Act provides that " all public monies, from whatever 
source of revenue derived, shall be paid to the credit of the 
account of the Minister of Finance and Receiver General 
through such officers, banks or persons, and in such manner as 
the said Minister, from time to time, directs and appoints." The 
Canadian practice differs from that of Great Britain, where 
certain expenditures, including the civil list (the funds appro- 
priated for the expenditure of the Crown ) , interest on the funded 
and floating debt, certain salaries and pensions etc., as well a& 
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all permanent taxes, none of which are included in the annual 
estimates, form the Consolidated Fund. 

The public accounts of Canada are conducted upon the same 
system as those of Great Britain and the United States; that 
is, upon a cash basis. All appropriations not used at the end 
of the fiscal year automatically lapse. The accounts of each 
year show the amounts actually received and paid by the 
treasury during the year, regardless of whether the expendi- 
tures actually belong to that year or not. All estimates sub- 
mitted to Parliament are for the services to be paid for during 
the financial year; and all balances of appropriations unex- 
pended at the end of the financial year lapse and are written 
off. Hence in the printed estimates submitted to Parliament 
we frequently find the word " revote ". 

Some leeway is allowed with regard to this rule, however; 
and in both Great Britain and Canada an extension of time 
is allowed. In the former country, the Bank of England opens 
a special account with the Paymaster General, which is to be 
used during three months to cover the expenditures of the past 
fiscal year, providing they have been vouchered prior to April 
I. In Canada, by means of an order-in-council, the Govern- 
ment may extend for a period of three months the time within 
which appropriations made for the past fiscal year may be 
expended. 

It is a common practice in Canada, and a very bad one, to 
include in the estimates large sums which may or may not be 
spent. This practice, while far from economical, is somewhat 
reminiscent of some cynic's definition of economy : " Doing 
without something you do want in case you may want some- 
thing which you probably won't want." It is one of the par- 
ticulars in which Canada has got very far away from the 
English model, where the ends of the estimates meet very 
closely. Some of these hardy annuals appear in the estimates 
year after year. Their presence gives rise to constant criticism 
by the opposition, which professes to see in them devices to 
provide funds for the sudden beginning of public works as 
political " bait ". The explanation usually given by the Ad- 
ministration responsible is that while circumstances may pre- 
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vent the spending of the money during the year for which it is 
voted, the item must be carried on, since, if dropped, the opposi- 
tion will complain that its revival is unnecessary. The prac- 
tice is bad ; and, though both parties indulge in it, it is one of 
which both are more or less ashamed. 

The Canadian budget system makes a distinction between 
capital and revenue expenditures, which in many instances 
appears to be rather arbitrary and puzzles members of Parlia- 
ment, as it has puzzled foreign critics. As a matter of fact, 
there does not appear to be any definite rule or policy govern- 
ing the distinctions made. The furnishings of the new Parlia- 
ment buildings, for example, will probably be charged to 
capital, although there is obviously nothing approaching per- 
manency in their nature. The buildings themselves are, prop- 
erly enough, charged to capital. To make the matter still more 
puzzling, it is frequently found that items of a similar nature 
are in one case charged to capital and in another to revenue 
— apparently as the exigencies of the Administration for the 
time being may require. The suggestion is made that this 
practice offers the Administration an opportunity to conceal too 
rapidly growing expenditure and to help out an embarrassed 
finance minister with a surplus. In commenting on this prac- 
tice, Messrs. Villard and Willoughby, in their investigation 
of the Canadian budget system, say : 

Regarding the desirability of distinguishing between expenditures 
for capital outlays and for ciurent expenses there can be no question. 
The attempt on the part of Canada to make this distinction must, 
therefore, be held to be one of the merits of its system of financial 
administration. It is evident, however, that the advantages which 
should accrue from this policy have been almost wholly lost through 
the failure on the part of the government to apply the principle 
properly in practise. This has been due to two things : first, a fail- 
ure to define what expenditures shall be deemed to be capital outlajrs 
and rigidly to adhere to such definition; and, second, a deUberate 
misuse of the distinction for the partisan purpose of concealing the 
real trend of government expenditures. The whole experience of 
Canada in respect to this feature of its system of financial adminis- 
tration furnishes another illustration of the necessity that there shall 
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exist what is aptly termed " a treasury conscience ", as well as fea- 
tures nominally conforming to proper principles and practise. 

There is, perhaps, no feature of government practice which 
has attracted more criticism of a serious nature in recent years 
in Canada than whait critics of the Administration have called 
"government by order-in-council". Statutory provision is made 
for the issue of a special warrant by the Go vemor-in- Council 
for extraordinary or unforeseen expenditures when Parlia- 
ment is not in session ; but it was intended that this should be 
done only in extraordinary c£ises. It is not in accordance with 
the sound British practice which Canada is'supposed to follow 
and is said to be unknown in emy other British self-governing 
state. Although it originated in Canada long before Confed- 
eration, it was supposed to be sparingly resorted to; but its 
use has become so common by all Administrations in Canada 
as to have grown into an abuse. The number of such orders 
issued in recent years would certainly seem to indicate at 
least a serious lack of prevision on the part of the executive. 
In reply to a question in the Canadian House of Commons last 
session it was shown that the total number of such orders 
issued from 1910 to 1918, inclusive, was no less than 57,251. 
In the overwhelming majority of cases they were for expendi- 
tures which could have been anticipated and were certainly not 
for such rare cases as the statute contemplated, as will be seen 
from its provisions : 

If, when Parliament is not in session, any accident happens to any 
public work or building which requires an immediate outlay for the 
repair thereof, or jiny other occasion arises when any expenditure not 
foreseen or provided for by Parliament is urgently and immediately 
required for the public good, then upon the report of the Minister 
of Finance and Receiver- General that there is no parliamentary 
provision, and of the Minister having charge of the service in ques- 
tion, that the necessity is urgent, the Govemor-in-Council may order 
a special warrant to be prepared, to be signed by the Governor- 
General for the issue of the amoimt estimated to be required. 

The great majority of the expenditures for which the war- 
rants are issued, might, as has already been said, have been 
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anticipated; and there is ample ground for the criticism that 
the device is largely resorted to for purposes (such as to avoid 
the appearance of an increase in the estimates) which, while 
not fraudulent, are certainly disingenuous. 

The heart of the budget is, of course, the estimates. The 
British North America Act, which is the Canadian constitu- 
tion, provides : 

It shall not be lawful for the House of Commons to adopt or pass 
any vote, resolution, address or bill for the appropriation of any part 
of the public revenue or of any tax or impost, to any purpose that 
has not been first recommended to that House by message of the 
Governor General in the session in which such vote, resolution, ad- 
dress or bill is proposed. 

In the present year (1920) the House met on February 26. 
The main estimates were laid on the table of the House on 
March 22. The first supply asked for was on March 23, when 
the Minister of Marine presented a request for twenty million 
dollars for the government ship-building program. After much 
discussion (this is a very controversial subject in Canadian 
politics) progress was reported, but no supply granted. On 
March 26, the Minister of Finance asked for an interim vote 
of $62,900,986,09, " being one-sixth of the amount of each 
item set forth in the main estimates for the year ending March 
31, 192 1, laid on the table of the House on the 22nd instant." 

Considerable discussion ensued, the opposition being anxious 
to have it definitely understood that, while they were willing 
to grant one-sixth of the total appropriation, as desired, tl^ey 
were not thereby sanctioning any individual item but reserved 
the right to pass upon every item appearing in the estimates, 
a reservation which was agreed to by the Minister. In the 
course of the discussion, Hon. W. S. Fielding, for many years 
Minister of Finance in the Laurier Government, drew attention 
to a matter which has been referred to earlier in this article. 
He said: 

If it is desired to get to the root of the trouble, the Government 
must be reminded that they should not have allowed so much time to 
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elapse before seeking supply. This House should have been called at 
a much earlier period. In the olden times when the fiscal year ter- 
minated on the 30th of June, Parliament met in January or Feb- 
ruary. However, it was thought that that time was too late, and for 
business convenience it was deemed desirable that the session should 
begin earlier and end earlier. Accordingly, the fiscal year was 
changed so as to terminate on March 31st. Parliament was then 
summoned to meet in November or December, and in the intervening 
time from the 31st of March, it was considered that ample oppor- 
tunity was afforded to prepare the necessary public documents for 
the proper despatch of business. The present Government, however, 
for reasons of their own, have allowed months to pass without taJdng 
action. Now they find themselves at the end of the fiscal year with 
no money voted. The explanation of this trouble is that they should 
have called parliament several months ago. 

However (and what follows will give at a glance the whole 
Canadian procedure), the resolution was reported, read a first 
and second time and concurred in. On motion of the Minister 
of Finance, the House went into Committee of Ways and 
Means, and the Minister moved the resolution that the supply 
be granted. The motion was agreed to, the resolution was re- 
ported and concurred in. The Minister then introduced a bill 
covering the matter, which was read a first and second time, 
reported without amendment, read a third time and passed, the 
whole operation taking only a few minutes, the visible signs 
of the formalities required being when the sergeant-at-arms 
moved up to take the mace from the table of the House while 
the House was in committee, and to replace it again when 
the Speaker resumed his chair and had the bill reported to him. 
In the estimates as placed before Parliament each session 
there is a distinction made between fixed and controllable ex- 
penditure, which apjpear under the respective headings of 
amounts "Authorized by Statute " and " To be voted." The 
principal fixed expenditures in the current estimates are for 
such purposes as public debt, civil government, legislation, 
pensions, subsidies to provinces, Indians etc. As a result of 
the war and the great increase of the public debt, the tendency 
is for this class of expenditure to increase in volume. The 
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blue book of 71 pages (for the 1920 Parliamentary session)^ 
which is the vade mecwm of every member when the House is 
in supply, contains the estimates upon which every appropriation 
of public money is supposed to be based. The estimates therein 
make a total of $537,149,428.09, which is a reduction of nearly 
364 millions from those of the previous year. As the war was 
roughly estimated as costing Canada a million dollars a day, 
it will be seen that the above reduction leaves what will prob- 
ably be close to the normal expenditure until some of the out- 
lays, such as that for soldiers' civil reestablishment, are over 
with. 

It may be assumed that the estimates, as presented to Parlia- 
ment, are very much below what they were when they left the 
hands of the departmental heads who prepared them as the 
irreducible minimum with which they could carry on. This 
is always the case; and this year, when the official message 
went from the Finance Minister, inviting estimates of the re- 
quirements of the different departments, an announcement was 
also made that everything was to be " pared to the bone ". 
The departmentcd idea of paring, however, is different from 
that of a Finance Minister, who is supposed to be not a man 
of imagination but a cold and calculating machine, and the 
keeper of the " treasury conscience ". What happens, there- 
fore, is that departmental estimates are probably hurled back 
once or twice before they reach the Cabinet, where the real 
cutting down operation takes place. Having passed the 
Cabinet, they are submitted to the Governor General for a 
purely formal approval and are ready for Parliament. 

While the Minister of Finance, upon whom the most of the 
responsibility for the budget will eventujilly rest, naturally 
exercises a preponderating influence in its preparation, there is 
no such prestige in his position as that which the Treasury 
enjoys in the British cabinet. 

Thus organized, [says Stourm] the Treasury could not very well 
limit itself, as does the Minister of Finance in France, to a consoli- 
dation or summary of various plans of the different ministers. The 
high position occupied by its members gives to the Treasury an en- 
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tirely different influence in the course of the preparation of the 
budget. ... It can safely be stated that the Treasury exercises a 
real right of control in the proper sense of the word, over the esti- 
mates of other branches of the service. So far as the civil services 
are concerned, which means more than half of the services on which 
votes are taken, the action of the Treasury becomes really dominating, 
and the preparation of the budget rests with the Treasury. 

Fitzpatrick's ideal of what a budget should be {Budget 
Making in a Democracy) largely describes what obtains in 
Canada. He says : 

The departmental estimates as they are prepared are the expression 
of the elements of the administration of the government. There is 
need here particularly for a wider perspective, for a sense of propor- 
tion, for a balancing of service against service. The government for 
the next year or biennium should be run on some plan — preferably a 
comprehensive plan. This element of plan should be embodied in 
the budgetary proposals. 

Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade and Commerce in the 
present Canadian Administration and long Minister of Finance 
in previous Administrations, describes what usually happens 
when the estimates are up before the Cabinet : 

This was my practice: I never allowed the estimates to go out of 
Council to be brought down to this House until I had set before 
Council, in the first place, the amount for capital and the amount 
for ordinary expenditure which was asked, and then discussed the 
question with my colleagues as to about how far we could go. After 
we had settled that, the cutting down process took place. 

The estimates are presented to Parliament in two or more 
sections: the main estimates, which usually come down soon 
after the session opens; jmd one or more supplementary esti- 
mates. It has sometimes been suggested that this procedure 
is adopted to lessen the shock. The main estimates are sup- 
posed, theoretically, to include appropriations for work al- 
ready in hand; and the supplementary estimates are for new 
undertakings. In practice this idea is not maintained. The 
supplementary estimates very often come down in the dying 
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hours of the session, when there is little chance and usually 
very little ambition to criticize them minutely. In the 
Canadian House of Commons, two sessions ago, the members 
witnessed the spectacle of seeing the Minister of Railways 
arise on the last night of the session and read out a list of 
supplementary estimates running not far short of one hundred 
million dollars. It was within a few minutes of Sunday 
morning; and there was a race with the clock, while the House 
gaped with silent amazement at the celerity with which the 
people's money could be voted. 

The comparative facility with which estimates go through 
the House depends very largely on the personality of the min- 
ister in charge of them. If he is a favorite with the opposi- 
tion — as some ministers always are — ^the chances are that, un- 
less he is in charge of some great spending department, he gets 
his estimates through with the minimum of trouble; but there 
are some ministers whom the opposition takes a delight in 
" ragging ", and who must look forward to their estimates as 
a school-iboy does to his examinations. The minister has his 
deputy sitting before his desk on the floor of the House, armed 
with all the data which might conceivably be required by the 
most captious critic, and if the deputy is alert, he can usually 
supply in a hurried whisper the information asked for, which 
the minister himself then delivers to the House with as much 
sang-jroid as possible. The old stagers in the administrative 
game can usujilly keep themselves out of deep water; but some 
tyros who have been pitchforked into the cabinet with little 
or no previous political experience are sometimes made sport 
of. Modesty and good nature are very useful characteristics 
in a minister. 

The estimates are placed before Parliemient in Committee 
of Supply, which is a committee of the whole House. The 
Speaker is replaced by the chairman; the mace is taken from 
the brackets on which it rests on the table by the sergeant- 
at-arms and placed on others beneath the table; and they go 
to it. Each sum to be voted in the estimates of each depart- 
ment is numbered and considered separately. There is no 
limit to interrogation or debate, and any member may speak 
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as often as he desires on the sanae item. No increase in amounts 
may be moved or granted; that can be effected only through 
the medium of another message from the Governor General ; 
but the Committee of Supply may adopt a resolution reducing 
amounts in the estimates. 

American readers will not fail to note the fact that the 
minister in whose departments the estimates under consideration 
fall is supposed to be on hand to see his own estimates through. 
It is considered bad parliamentary form for him not to do so ; 
and he hands the duty over to a colleague only when he is him- 
self unable to be present. There is thus presented to the House 
the opportunily to question, criticize and get every detail of 
information which ingenuity can suggest. Every item of 
expenditure must be explained — " explain " is the demand 
which any member may make when the chairman reads out the 
item — ^and justified. If any member knows of any circum- 
stances in connection with the proposed expenditure in his or 
any constituency which might justify a reduction or complete 
elimination of the amount, it is for him to tell it to the world. 
If the minister is not prepared to give full information, he 
asks that the item stand until he can obtain such. It may 
thus be seen that, were it not for the bad practice of voting 
money by order-in-council, already referred to. Parliament 
would have a pretty tight hand on the. purse-strings. 

There is in Canada, unfortunately, very little of that spirit 
which prevails in the British House of Commons, where it is 
the height of bad form — and, indeed, is not done — for a mem- 
ber to plead for expenditures in his own constituency. There, 
to paraphrase Omar Khayyam slightly, the Treasury finger 
writes, and neither piety nor wit nor any other consideration 
will move it to add or cancel half a line. 

In the Canadian Parliament it is not only not uncommon 
but is, in fact, quite the thing for a member to rise and plead 
in impassioned accents for wharves, experimental farms, drill 
halls, or whatever commodity may be involved, for his con- 
stituency. Public works should not go by favor, like kissing ; 
but in both cases personality may prevail. Before the abolition 
of patronage in Canada — it was officially abolished on the for- 
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mation of Union Government in 191 7 — a large part of the 
members' time was taken up in interviewing ministers and 
coaxing favors of one sort or another out of them. There have 
been constant and unblushing expenditures for federal public 
buildings all over Canada, in many cases not as necessities but 
as favors. This is no fault of the system but of the manner 
in which it may be operated ; and since the war it has been the 
rule, arising largely out of necessity, to refrain from such 
extravagance. All appointments to and promotions in the 
■civil service are now made by an independent commission; 
and there is not a tithe of the waste and favoritism of pre- 
war days. 

With the increase in size of the Canadian budget, the pro- 
cedure of examination of the' estimates outlined above has be- 
come increasingly difficult to carry on eiSfectively. Various 
suggestions have been put forth for acceleration of the passing 
of the estimates, which, one member declared, took up four- 
fifths of the time of the House, one proposal being that the 
less contentious items should be considered in advance and 
privately by those members particularly interested in any of 
the items and then passed en bloc. In the British House there 
is a committee which reviews the estimates, though not in a 
way which could be called thorough. 

A good many years ago Sir George Foster drew attention to 
the great increase in expenditures and the difficulty of even the 
minister himself exercising an adequate check on them. Since 
that time expenditures have increased five-fold, and the in- 
clination, or at least the opportunity, to examine them minutely 
has decreased accordingly. Sir George observed that when he 
entered the House, items in supply were criticized by members 
on the government side as well as by the opposition. Such 
action is now extremely rare, and would be verging on bad 
form. 

While the examination of the estimates by the Committee of 
the Whole House of course affords every member the oppor- 
tunity to be present and exercise vigilance, as a matter of fact 
the attendance is never so thin as when the estimates are under 
consideration. Unless some very large and contentious ex- 
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penditure is under examination, there is seldom more than a 
bare quorum present; but as members usually reserve their 
attendance for items of which they have some peculiar knowl- 
edge or in which the constituency they represent is particu- 
larly interested, a full attendance is not vital, though com- 
mendable. 

In the United States the reference of estimates to seven or 
eight different committees may provide, as one writer says, 
" seven or eight roads into the public treasury '*, with, as an- 
other critic suggests, "as many by-ways as there are members 
of the appropriating committees." Under the Canadian system 
also there are by-paths. One of the most vicious of these is the 
procedure adopted for the consideration of private bills. 
While our procedure in this matter is based on that of Great 
Britain, we have secured the letter without the spirit, a state- 
ment which is true of many other features in the Canadian 
system. In both countries private bills involving the expendi- 
ture of money for particular localities are sent to standing com- 
mittees for consideration ; but in the British Parliament, mem- 
bers of Parliament never identify themselves with the pro- 
motion and furthering of such bills. In Canada, on the con- 
trary, not only do members do this, but, by the use of the 
system of mutual back-scratching common in all legislative 
bodies on this side of the Atlantic, they undertake, often with 
success, to steer such legislation through. 

In summarizing what has been written on the Canadian 
budget system, it may be repeated that it is modeled closely on 
that of Great Britain, Where the model has been faithfully 
followed, it has been successful; its weaknesses and failures 
have resulted largely as a consequence of departures which, 
in some instances, were apparently necessary under the con- 
ditions prevailing in a new country. The tendency at the 
present time in Canada is strongly in favor of conservatism in 
finance and a return to the practice originally adopted. 

Thomas M. Fraser. 

Ottawa, Canada. 



